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IT’S AWARD TIME! 


Nominations for the 1946 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, are invited now. Nomi- 
nations may be made by the author of the work, the publication or any 
other party. 


Awards are offered to Americans for excellence in the following fields: 


* General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work pub- 
lished in the United States during 1946. 

* Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work pub- 
lished in the United States during 1946. 
Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s work 
published in the United States during 1946. 
Radio Newswriting: For a distinguished example of radio newscasting and 
commentary broadcast in the United States during 1946. 
Radio Reporting: For a distinguished example of radio spot news reporting 
in the United States during 1946. 


Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington 
correspondent’s work published in the United States during 1946. 


Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign cor- 
respondent’s work published in the United States during 1946. 

Research in Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study in Journalism 
based upon original research, either published or unpublished and com- 
pleted during 1946. 

Courage in Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in the face of strong opposition from antisocial forces. The nomination 
must be accompanied by clippings or tearsheets from the newspaper reveal- 
ing all phases of the service from beginning to conclusion, together with a 
statement of facts concerning the circumstances under which the service was 
rendered. 

News Picture: For an outstanding example of a photographer's work pub- 
lished in newspapers or news magazines during 1946. 


Nominations need not be made on any specific form but 
each much be accompanied by manuscript (in radio divi- 
sion) or clippings with the name of the author, name 
of publication or broadcasting station, the date of pub- 
lication or broadcast and a statement revealing the cir- 
cumstances under which the assignment was fulfilled 
providing the circumstances were of significance. Nomi- 
nations and accompanying material must be received 
by March 8, 1947, and should be sent to: 


PROFESSIONAL AWARDS COMMITTEE 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Suite 1386 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


“The symbol of distinguished service in journalism “’ 
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More on Writing It Readably 


ECENTLY two reports have thrown more light on 
R the problem of simpler news writing. An Ohio 
State University study revealed that foreign news 
stories appearing in American papers were being writ- 
ten for people with five years’ more education than 
the average adult has had. Dr. George Gallup, talking 
to managing editors at Columbia University, listed 
fifty words his pollsters have found “hard” for people 
to understand. Some of the words were surprising. 

At Ohio State the school of journalism analyzed the 
readability of foreign news reports submitted by four 
press services and nine daily newspapers. The test was 
based on a formula similar to others used in readability 
surveys in recent years. It gauged sentence length, use 
of difficult vocabulary and human interest to fix 
“grades” roughly corresponding to formal schooling. 

The research, directed by Lester Getzloe, showed 
the average story on foreign events was phrased at a 
level adapted to a reader with fourteen years’ school. 
ing. The American grownup collectively went to school 
for less than nine years. 

Among the press services the United Press was rated 
“most readable” at an educational level of 12. The 
others, including British Reuters, ranged up to 15. It 
is significant that nearly two years ago the UP sub- 
mitted its report to a similar study and as a result man- 
aged to reduce its grade from 16.5 to 11.7. It is further 
signficant that the Wall Street Journal, whose editors 
have made a special effort to simplify its columns, was 
specially commended by the Ohio State report as “one 
of New York’s most readable newspapers.” 

Of the nine foreign services maintained by indi- 
vidual newspapers, that of the Chicago Daily News 
was judged most simply written with a grade of 11. 
That corresponds to three years of high school. The 
others went as high as 17, college graduate level, with 
an average of 14. 


R. GALLUP said he tries to avoid using the fifty 
D words in framing poll questions. A number of 
them are terms that have come into special use 
to describe current political and economic technicali- 
ties. As such they are practically headlinese. One 
would think there would be no great mystery, after a 
year of unprecedented labor strife, about closed or 
open shop. Apparently there is. 


It is almost dismaying to hear that Americans, after 
fighting a terrible war that was basically ideological, 
are still baffled by communist and fascist, liberal and 
conservative. Offhand, we should have been under 
the impression that even small boys are now calling 
“fascist” across the back fence. 

At Ohio State things brightened up a bit when the 
testers turned from foreign news proper to editorial 
comment on foreign news. The editorials, it seems, 
were more readable. “After the foreign correspondents 
had brought in the news at a 14 level,” Prof. Getzloe 
reported, “the editorial writers shed their light on 
it at 12.” 


T this point, we suspect, light is shed on the whole 
matter of writing more readably. Editorial 
writers are expected to have more general 

knowledge than most newspaper workers. What one 
doesn’t know is likely to be filled in by the others in 
conference. The editorial writer approaches his type 
writer with his facts identified and his ideas in order. 
What is also important, he is likely to have more time 
than the reporter. 

To understand what he is reporting, a reporter must 
first ask questions, check facts, rough out the essential 
architecture of a story before a line is set down. The 
reporter who comes up with a muddy story may be 
plain lazy but he may also be an honest workman hur 
ried by his deadlines. 

Good writing is more than knowing the facts before 
one writes. It means work at the typewriter, too. For 
writing simply is anything but simple itself. It is usu 
ally easier and quicker to grind out a long involved 
sentence than to recast a situation in shorter, more 
lucid sentences. 

So it would appear that the search for news read 
ability involves manpower as well as selection and in 
doctrination of individual men. It is like research or 
winning football. Chance intuition may produce the 
answer to cancer in one flash of genius. An all-state 
halfback may come to college unannounced because 
he likes the place. 

But most successful research is the end product of 
money spent for scientific man hours and equipment. 
Most football bowl competitors spring quite naturally 
from well-paid coaches allowed to collect large squads 
with care and generosity. So with the ideally written 
newspaper. We may get it when we can afford it. 
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Hal Boyle (right), Associated Press roving 
columnist who has just returned from an 
assignment covering 50 countries around the 
world, surveys the Antarctic area on a globe 
with Alton Blakeslee (left). Blakeslee is on a 
special AP assignment with the Byrd expedi- 


tion and Boyle has a new assignment which 
will take him throughout the United States. 
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College Publicist Has 
Real Job—and Fun! 


By BRADFORD ANSLEY 


OLLEGE public relations is rapidly 
developing into a full-blown pro- 
fession. From a standing start only 

a couple of decades ago, it has progressed 
to the stage of recognized specialization. 

This new profession is proving in- 
creasingly attractive, career-wise, to jour- 
nalists with an eye peeled for new fields 
to conquer. It is also of interest to the 
working newspaperman, who is coming 
into closer contact with the modern ver- 
sion of the college public relations man. 

Which brings us to a definition of terms, 
for the record. 

College public relations and college 
publicity are not at all synonymous terms. 
Publicity—which you might call the dis- 
semination of information, particularly 
to press and radio—is only one phase of 
the over-all public relations picture. 

That picture has been defined as the 
sum-total of all contacts and impressions 
gained by persons, groups, organizations 
who come in contact with the institution. 
Let’s use that for a working definition. 


history of public relations as ap- 
plied to higher education is not a long 


one—to education’s sorrow. Obviously, 


any organization has public relations of 
some kind, good or bad. Successful or- 
ganizations since the time of the cave- 
men have practiced good public relations, 
whether they called it that or not. It has 
been the same way with successful edu- 
cational institutions. 

But an organized effort at promoting 
better understanding of the needs, aims, 
methods, and problems of the American 
college system is something relatively 
new. In the early days of its general ac 
ceptance among college administrators, it 
suffered from many of the ills of novelty 
and many a press agent, in and out of the 
college, struck on Public Relations as a 
more impressive name for his efforts with- 
out accepting the far greater responsibil 
ity inherent in the term. The settling- 
down process is fairly well along now, 
however, and a body of sound techniques 
is fast developing. 

One of these techniques concerns the 
use of publicity in the college public re- 
lations program. All of us can remember 
the days when “good” college news sto 
ries were concerned with campus char- 
acters who apparently made a career of 
gulping guppies and making home-brew 





HE goldfish gobbler may have disappeared from the cam- 
pus, leaving the college publicist to wrestle with such pro- 
saic matters as veterans’ housing and freshmen with large 





families, but the job is still fun, says Bradford Ansley. It’s neither 
a goldmine nor a graveyard for tired newspapermen. It's worth 
doing and is being done better and better, often by newspaper- 
men. 

Brad has had only a year of it and his view may be colored 
by the fact that he is publicizing his Alma Mater. But he brought 
to his present job of associate director of the news and publica- 
tions bureau of Emory University a crowded six years’ experi- 
ence as reporter, editor, broadcaster and Naval public rela- 
tions officer. He also brought a sense of humor. 

Brad is a native of Florida who was graduated from Emory 
in 1939. He reported for the Atlanta Journal, edited news for 
Station WSB, and went to the Associated Press in New York 
where he helped organize the A.P.’s radio wire which became 
Press Association. He returned to WIOD in Miami in 1941] as 
news editor and broadcaster and took a Navy commission in 
1942. 

After Caribbean and South Atlantic duty he commanded a 
photographic unit in time to see combat on Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa (for which he was decorated by Admiral Nimitz). He is 
now at work on a historical novel. He was elected a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi at Emory. 
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in the fraternity house bathtub. 

That was the era when the mere men 
tion of a college press agent was known 
to cause venerable managing editors to 
smite themselves on the cranium with 
blunt instruments. And ‘small wonder! To 
this publicist, the antics of his undergrad 
uates and the legs of his co-eds were an 
Annie Oakley to the front page of any 
newspaper in the land. 

The criterion of success was the well 
filled stringbook; his argument for a sal 
ary raise came in a tabulation of column 
inches of type. No matter whether the 
public got a true or a false picture of his 
college. Just get the stuff in the papers! 


HILE this type of thinking has 

largely disappeared, let’s look at 

a horrible example by way of be 
laboring the point a little. 

Recently a very old, very good, and 
very well-known woman’s college hired 
a new public relations man whose forte 
was publicity. Soon after his appearance 
on the scene, his college hit the front 
pages of papers across the country, with 
a bang! 

The story on which he clicked told about 
how the young ladies at this school were 
fortunate enough to have their Sunday 
morning breakfasts in bed. It was ac 
companied by pictures of certain photo 
genetic girls, appropriately clad for bed, 
lounging back among the pillows and in 
haling their Sabbath sustenance. Natu 
rally, the papers grabbed it. 

ere were several rather obvious rea 
sons why, though it may have been good 
publicity, the story was poor public re 
lations. In the first place, the college con 
cerned has high academic standards and 
is known to one and all as a place where 
young ladies may expect to have a con 
siderable amount of knowledge ham 
mered into their noggins. It is not a coun 
try club, as a great many people were led 
to believe. 

In the second place, the story wasn’t 
even true, in its implications. Investigation 
later proved that several of the young 
women involved had equipped their rooms 
with hot-plates. On Sunday mornings, it 
was their habit to leap out of bed, open 
a bottle of milk, knock together a light 
snack on the hot-plate, and climb back 


[Continued on Page 14) 
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How French Patriots 
Fought Nazis With Print 


By RICHARD B. EIDE 


press in France during the occupa- 

tion of Germany from 1940 to 1944 
must still be written. Yet, contacts with 
student members of that group and frag- 
mentary materials make possible a gen- 
eral picture of some of the activities of 
enemy and patriot editors. 

Shortly before the collapse of France 
in June, 1940, Prime Minister Paul Re- 
naud to'd publishers to leave Paris and 
to publish their newspapers beyond the 
Loire river. As a result the invaders 
found the city almost destitute of press 
facilities. 

One of the first newspapers to appear 
in Paris after the occupation was a one- 
page little sheet called Victory, which ap- 
peared June 17, 1940, as the prophet of 
victory but lived only a few days. At this 
time also Le Matin appeared at the re- 
quest of the police. 

This two-page, two-edition newspaper 
published by Bunau Varilla had a circu- 
lation of some 200,000. A month later 
through arrangements with the German 
propaganda bureau it published La Se- 
maine, a weekly pictorial edition full of 
scathing reflections on the United States. 

The second large newspaper to be pub- 
lished through Nazi influence was the 
Paris Soir. Then one by one the well- 
known Paris newspapers reappeared. 
Aujourd *hui with its determination to 
be independent of Nazi influence lasted 
only two months. 

Le Cri du Peuple and Paris Midi re- 
turned, as did Le Petit Parisian, which 
was ordered back to the city by the Ger- 
man embassy, and Le Temps, which ap- 
peared under Wilhelmstrasse directions 
as Les Nouveaux Temps, in a role quite 
in contrast to that of its former Quai d’ 
Orsay days. 


T real story of the underground 


E enemy press received its news 
from the German propaganda bureau, 
DNB, Vichy and Agence Francaise d’ 

Information de Presse, the latter being 
under the direction of Captain Von 
Grotte, head of DNB before the war. 
Each week managing editors met for in- 
structions, and Le Matin and Paris Soir 
began resembling French translations of 
the Volkisher Beobachter and Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung. 

To French patriots, Havas (Office Fran- 
caise d’ Information) in Nazi hands was 
not only official but officious. Vichy owned 
40 per cent of its shares and the Nazis 
27 per cent, a controlling interest which 
became the property of the French gov- 
ernment after the liberation, when Havas 
became Agence Francaise de Presse. 

The more common propaganda themes 
of enemy newspapers stressed United 
States labor problems, Negro conflicts, 
transportation muddles, general lethargy 
and the inability of the Anglo-American 
force to defeat the Nazis. 

One of the propaganda devices used by 
crafty Nazis in addition to their usual 
daily broadcasts and publications was 
the counterfeiting of patriot newspapers. 





Richard B. Eide 


These journals dropped over large popu- 
lation areas were extremely difficult to 
detect. One, however, was discovered 
when errors appeared in the list of col- 
laborationists to be executed, and the 
game was reversed when patriots caught 
and punished its editor. 


N the meantime the underground press 
was not asleep. Press opposition to 
Nazis and collaborationists grew rap- 

idly in both the North zone, where the 
press was directly under the control of 
German propaganda orders, and the 
South zone, where the press functioned 


under the minister of information and 
only indirectly under Nazi directives even 
after the total occupation in November, 
1942. 

The collapse of France, the rise of the 
Petain government and the hypocrisy of 
Nazi rulers emphasized the immediate 
need for such a press and stimulated 
progress in these separate areas before 
1943, when the liberation press efforts in 
both zones were united. 

Paris quite naturally was the seat of 
the principal journals published in the 
occupied zone in 1940. In July Conseils 
a VOccupe, a typed sheet that passed 
from hand to hand in chain fashion, was 
one of the first efforts at uniting the 
French people for resistance. In October 
was born Pantagruel, a little informative 
sheet which is said to have had some 10,- 
000 circulation a year later when it ceased 
publication after its staff was caught and 
shot. 

En Captivite, an organ of the Sons of 
France, with Catholic leanings, appeared 
soon thereafter and circulated in most of 
France by the end of 1941. Like Foch it 
refused to admit defeat and took as its 
motto his famous words: “On n’est vaincu 
que lorsqu’on s’ avoue vaincu.” In De- 
cember, 1940, Resistance made its appear- 
ance as a journal of national liberation 
but disappeared a year later when its 
staff was shot. 


HILE the political party press 

lagged somewhat in organizing for 

resistance, L’Humanite and several 
other Communist newspapers appeared. 
Four successive numbers of L’Humanite 
were stopped, and many of its staff were 
caught, including Gabriel Peri, and some 
were shot. 

During the four-year period, this news- 
paper published some 300 numbers with 
a total circulation of some 50,000,000. 
When liberation was in sight, the party 
press which had so faithfully submerged 
politics during the crisis was no longer 
content in its role and began expressing 
political opinions and planning postwar 
party programs. 

In Paris in 1941 Valmy, organ of French 
resistance to oppression printed on a toy 
press, appeared and lived most of the 
year. Liberation, which represented the 
liberation movement in the North, used 
its 50,000 circulation to crusade weekly 


[Concluded on page 8) 





HE printed word, even at the cost of editors’ lives before 
firing squads, played its share in keeping the idea of free- 
dom alive in the long years before France was liberated. 
Richard B. Eide chooses, with a scholar’s caution, to use such 
adjectives as “fragmentary” in writing this account of the French 


underground press. 


The article is far from fragmentary, even with omissions made 
necessary by Quill format. Its author gathered his data in the 
months immediately after the war, often from students who had 
had a direct share in the dangerous job of printing papers in 
enemy-occupied territory, while he was teaching at the G. I. 
university at Biarritz, France. 

At present on the journalism faculty of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Dr. Eide has worked on the Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, taught 
journalism at the University of Texas and directed the depart- 
ment at the University of North Dakota. He holds his Ph. D. from 
the University of Missouri and was elected a professional mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi by the University of Kansas. 
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ALL-STATE TEEN-AGERS AT WORK—High school journalists cover a convention of the South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association for the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader in a makeshift city room, aided by two members of the 





State College Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi which sponsors the all-state selection. Bending over one young re- 
porter at the left is Bob Karolevitz, author of this article. At the extreme right another SDX, Duane McDowell. 
scans the Argus with two all-state staffers. 


SDX Aids 
Teen-Agers 


By ROBERT F. KAROLEVITZ 


word of the South Dakota State 

College chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi which makes the furthering of high 
school journalism in that prairie state its 
major project. 

Back in 1937 when the Dakota group 
was first chartered, members looked 
around for some worthwhile aim toward 
which to direct their main effort. Profes- 
sional journalism and the collegiate va- 
riety seemed to be getting enough atten- 
tion from various sources, so the chap- 
ter came up with the idea that if they 
were to play an important part in im- 
proving South Dakota journalism, then 
~ high school reporters should get their 
aid. 

The project worked well in 1937, and 
now—ten years later—the State College 
organization is applying it again. A lapse 
of four years, during which time the en- 
tire membership of South Dakota’s cur- 
rent chapter was in service, has seen high 
school journalism plug along as best it 
could. But this Fall, with the reorganiza- 
tion of the six-man chapter, prep journal- 
ism has again taken on its old zest. 
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HILE veteran newsmen 
WY cot around for ways 

to improve Sigma Delta 
Chi's professional activity, such 
undergraduate chapters as 
South Dakota State step out 
with state-wide programs. The 
all-state high school news staff 
described in this article is only 
one accomplishment of a six- 
man chapter which sent five 
men to national convention. 

Bob Karolevitz, its author, is 
typical of this generation of 
war-trained undergraduate 
journalists. A rural journalism 
student at Brookings, he put on 
uniform in 1943 as an infantry 
private. He left the Army last 
fall a captain who had written 
the official war history of the 
25th division. 

Back on campus as a junior, 
he has kept his hand in as 
sports editor of the college daily 
and editor of the yearbook. He 
is vice-president of SDX. 





Following successive weekend conven- 
tions of professional newspapermen and 
collegiate writers at State College, 1,000 


eager high school embryo reporters 
swarmed onto the campus this Fall. The 
occasion was the first big unrestricted 
convention of the South Dakota High 
School Press Association since the war 
caused its curtailment. 


IRECTED by a member of the new 
D Eastern South Dakota professional 

chapter, the SDHSPA proves to be 
the perfect medium through which the 
younger writers can be reached. Con 
ventions are set up in a business-like man 
ner, complete with speakers and varied 
round tables which cover thoroughly the 
problems of high school publications. 

A final general session features the 
awarding of annual prizes for top papers, 
yearbooks, editorials and the various 
other writing categories. 

To climax the convention, SDX spon 
sors its annual “Reporters’ Rassle,” an 
all-college, all-high school dance staged 
to send the prepsters away happy as well 
as to introduce them to a taste of college 
social life. However, at NO time does the 
Sigma Delta Chi chapter attempt to shove 
South Dakota State College onto pros 
pective writers; the chapter program 
says, “Stress journalism at any school, but 
JOURNALISM first!” 

During the fall meeting, details were 
organized and high school writers notified 
of periodical writing contests to be re 
vived by the busy chapter. Every three 
months the high schools of the state sub 
mit the best columns, features, editorials, 
news stories and sports stories which have 
appeared in their papers to Sigma Delta 
Chi at State College. 

After critical judging, certificates are 


[Continued on Page 18) 





French Underground Press 


[Concluded from Page 6) 


for the freedom of France. Others to ap- 
pear in 1941 were Petits Ailes; Defense 
de la France, an excellent, widely-read 
newspaper; a monthly La Voix du Nord, 
much like Liberation; Front Nationale, 
whose purpose was to unite all of France 
without distinction of belief, and Social- 
isme et Liberte, a monthly bulletin of 
the Socialist party’s action committee. 

In Paris in 1942 the intellectuals added 
a literary review which made known the 
underground works of resistance appear- 
ing in pocket editions. An active sabo- 
tage group published an organ of infor- 
mation called France d’ Abord, and a 
similar group, Franc-Tireurs et Parti- 
sans, founded Le Franc-Tireur Parisien. 
Later that year Resistance, a well-edited 
organ of some 50,000 circulation, re- 
appeared, and Fraternite, publication of 
the national movement against Fascism 
and deportation, appeared. 


unoccupied zone in the South also 
had its varied assortment of bulletins 
ending “make 20 copies and distribute 
among friends.” Among the first sheets 
to represent the national liberation move- 
ment in this area were letters signed by 
General Cochet under the title Tour 
d’Horizon. 

In November, 1940, the first important 
newspaper, Liberte, organ of the move- 
ment founded by Francois de Menthon, 
appeared in the region of Lyon and Mont- 
pellier with the single purpose of elim- 
inating Hitler and his disciples. 

In 1941 a typed sheet Bulletin d’ In- 
formation et de Propagande, which de- 
veloped into an influential newspaper 
called Petites Ailes, finally called Verites, 
used its power to further the movement 
of national liberation. In July the South 
zone edition of Liberation appeared first 
under the direction of Emanual d’ Astier 
as the organ of the Forces of French 
Liberation and later as the newspaper of 
the Forces of French Resistance. 

By ignoring extreme left and right 
groups and appealing to all classes of 
French people, it rapidly became an im- 
portant bi-weekly with a circulation of 
some 145,000 in 1943. In December the 
directors of the three movements, Liberte, 
Liberation and Verites, coordinated their 
activities in one newspaper, Combat, 
which worked for liberation and for the 
union of all of France. 

Completing a trio of great liberation 
newspapers and climaxing a year of great 
spiritual resistance with Liberation and 
Combat was Franc-Tireur, born in Lyons 
in December, 1941, to repudiate all dic- 
tatorships. 


N 1943 news of Allied victories increased 
efforts of the underground press ten- 
fold. Not a little of this enterprise was 

found in the regional press, which in- 
cluded among the significant ones four 
newspapers published by Movement 
United Resistance, 12 by Front National, 
six by the Communists, four by the So- 
cialists, ten by professional and seven by 
industrial groups. Much of the under- 
ground press news which Vichy and Nazis 
had been so interested in screening from 
the people of France came from the bi- 
weekly news service Bulletin de Infor- 
mation de la France Combattante. 

In the months preceding the liberation 


of the Allies in 1944 Movement de Lib- 
eration Nationale did much to climax the 
resistance pr ms of the North and 
South. It was formed through the agree- 
ment of directors of such movements as 
MUR, Defense de la France, Lorraine 
and Resistance. 

It furthered its program through six 
principal journals: Combat, Defense de 
la France, Franc-Tireur, Liberation, Lor- 
raine and Resistance with a total circu- 
lation of some 1,500,000 and such regional 
newspapers as La Marseillaise, Provence 
Libre, La Jeune Combattant, Le Combat 
Regional and Le Marseillaise du Centre. 


HAT then, in summary, can be said 
about these patriot editors? Cer- 
tainly to them must go the credit 
for the development of the strong under- 
ground press of 1943 and 1944. At first as 
small secret groups they planned propa- 
ganda activities. Soon they began put- 


. ting out pocket editions — pamphlets, 


journals, tracts often copied by hand, 
items reproduced from a toy press, or 
run off secretly on a menu press in a 
Nazi-controlled hotel, or reproduced on 
mimeograph and printing presses. 

But such publications were no new 
phenomena. As in 1914-1918, they were 
the natural and logical part of modern 
warfare, and they grew out of the urge 
of men and women everywhere to spread 
news in the cause of freedom despite the 
risk of death. 

These editors developed their resist- 
ance first in the East and the North. 
And while Paris was considered the cen- 
ter and Lyons the capital of resistance, 
men and women from Gascony to all 
corners of France contributed something 
to the fight, for they well knew the im- 
portance of even a small sheet folded 
into four parts and slipped into a hand 
or mail box by some audacious country 
printer, a friendly pedestrian, a cyclist 
or the postman. 

By 1942 their underground press was 
much improved in quality, content and 
singleness of purpose. Each year it 
showed improvement in format and cir- 
culation. A year after the occupation a 
dozen underground newspapers existed. 
A year later the number was doubled. 
In three years 60 newspapers appeared 
regularly, and in 1944 when the Allies 
were within 100 miles of Paris, they were 
sold openly on its streets. 

Essentially these sheets were opinion 
rather than news papers. Few esca 
carrying stories written in blood. And 
just as poets blossomed and became pop- 
ular during the crisis, so their editors dis- 
covered new values in journalism. 


BVIOUSLY editors of underground 
newspapers faced difficulties on all 
sides. They no longer had access to 
news through the mails, telephones, U. S. 
and BBC broadcasts. They faced grave 
dangers in collecting and printing their 
news. They got many of their supplies 
through the black market and by plun- 
der. One French student at Biarritz 
American University participated in one 
such raid that netted two dead German 
guards and enough newsprint to last for 
three months. 
One little group of patriots printed a 
small sheet on a dining room table at a 
friend’s house where type was made out 





of a gum composition. A month later all 
of Paris had access to its news and it had 
circulated throughout France—an effort 
which they estimated required some 40 
miles on foot in Paris and some 400 miles 
throughout the countryside. Few pa- 
triots risked using the subway in such 
work. One man, however, was lucky, for 
with the copy stuffed into his inside pock- 
ets, he had a narrow escape when the 
Gestapo searched only his outside pock- 
ets. 

For safety, writing, composing and 
printing teams worked separately. Con- 
tacts were made by one person. Yet de- 
spite such precautions whole staffs of 
these little newspapers were caught. It 
has been estimated that the Gestapo and 
the Vichy police made more than 5,000 
organized searches and arrested some 
2,000 men and women associated actively 
with the underground press. Vichy esti- 
mated that some 2 per cent of the popul- 
lation was in some phase of this work. 


RECITAL of the troubles of one 
A pocket-sized newspaper, Valmy, 

best illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties faced by early patriots. Its Janu- 
ary number was printed on a child’s press. 
The task of producing 50 copies required 
a month of guarded work. In February 
100 copies were managed, with the help 
of a friend and a woman. March and 
April numbers appeared with a circula- 
tion of 200 copies. 

In addition each of the five persons in- 
volved made five additional copies each 
and handed them to other friends with in- 
structions to do the same. In May the 
use of a stencil stretched the circulation 
to 2,000 copies. The June number was 
made possible when the group managed 
to pick up some red and some white ink 
and some blue paper. 

Valmy appeared in July and August, 
but not in September and October be- 
cause of the close scrutiny of the Ges- 
tapo. In November the editor found a 
new press and a good helper in the per- 
son of the printer’s daughter. The Sat- 
urday before Christmas the editor was 
discovered, but he managed to escape. 

To the world it was obvious that the 
love of freedom impressed into the indi- 
vidual during the past 150 years of 
French national development had brought 
its rewards. Out of this desire for free- 
dom had come a veritable national press 
that had dispelled the curtain erected by 
the Nazis and brought to the people of 
France the truth about their economy 
and the progress of their Allies. 

By the last of August, 1944, the period 
of obscurity and oppression had come to 
an end, and newspapers so long circu- 
lated under the cloak on the long and 
costly road back to freedom returned 
to their old functions. Again France 
could turn to its morning newspapers 
for its politics and opinions and to its 
afternoon newspapers for an accurate 
picture of the news of the world. 





Heads Farms Meeting 


Kirk Fox (Iowa State °18), editor of 
Successful Farming, will be chairman of 
the Ninth Annual National Farm Insti- 
tute in Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 14-15. Var- 
ious agricultural, journalistic and educa- 
tional groups cooperate in the institute 
which is sponsored by the agricultural 
committee to the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce. J. S. Russell (Grinnell Pro- 
fessional °34), farm editor of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, heads the 
committee. 
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No Pencils 





They Cover 
Convention 
Easy Way 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


T feels good to be able to doze through 
a dull convention speech which we’re 
supposed to cover and still come home 

with a word-for-word report of every- 
thing the speaker said. 

It’s also nice to push aside the note pa- 
per and pencils and sit back to enjoy a 
speaker when he really is interesting. 

That’s how we cover conventions for 
The Feed Bag, merchandising magazine 
of the feed and farm supply industry. It’s 
all made possible by a slick, compact 
device in a neat leather case, smaller than 
a portable radio. 

At a recent trade convention in Chicago 
we set up our microphone at the speak- 
ers’ table, switched on our recording ma- 
chine, and sat back to listen to the 
speeches. Around us at the press table 
sat other trade magazine reporters, some 
of whom were pretty upset by the whole 
arrangment. 

“Trade journalism is going to the dogs,” 
one white-haired editor muttered. “Not 
only do they send these young reporters, 
but they have the gall to let ’em loaf 
while the machine does the work!” 


A JE don’t consider it loafing. We 
switch on our machine—we use the 
Sound-Scriber—and feel certain 

that every word spoken will be recorded 
accurately. The recordings are thin green 
discs, which can be played back on the 
same machine or on the models back in 
our home office by any stenographer. 

With the machine working, we can de- 
vote as much time as we wish to analyz- 
ing audience reaction, noting gestures and 
facial expressions, and gathering other 
sidelights which often make otherwise 
dull stories somewhat bright. 

Eldon Roesler (Marquette °38), the 
magazine’s business manager, and I have 
been using the machine for more than a 
year now and wouldn’t go back to pro- 
fuse note-taking for the world. The paper- 
thin plastic discs do a far better job than 
our ears and pencils ever could. 

The equipment needs almost no atten- 
tion. After we’ve set up the multi-direc- 
tional microphone (replete with The Feed 
Bag’s orange standard), we merely switch 
on the machine, and then every 15 min- 
utes change records. The discs record 15 
minutes of sound on each side. 

At the end of the day, we slip the discs 
into inexpensive mailing envelopes, and 
send them back to the home office by first- 
class mail. When we get home from a new 
trip the records have already been tran- 
scribed and we have accurate, typed 
copies of every remark each speaker 
made. 
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IT’S MECHANICAL REPORTER—Eldon Roesler, business manager of 





IFE on a businesspaper staff 
may be one convention 
after another, but the edi- 

tors of The Feedbag have 
solved one reportorial problem. 
They let a microphone record 
on a machine what the speaker 
says which leaves them free to 
watch speaker and audience. 

Bruce W. Smith, associate 
editor and a Marquette Sigma 
Delta Chi, tells how it's done. 
Conventions are part of his job 
with this magazine of the feed 
industry, published by David 
K. Steenbergh, a Wisconsin 
SDX, and business-managed by 
another SDX, Eldon Roesler 
(Marquette). 

One of the first combat offi- 
cers to be discharged under the 
point system, Bruce returned to 
Marquette to finish journalism 
after 58 missions as a 15th Air 
Force navigator. On his home- 
coming, he was interviewed as 
the first pre-war veteran return- 
ing to the J-School. His inter- 
viewer was Alida Kostka and 
he reports their engagement to 
be married as “definite.” 

















The Feed Bag, adjusts the multi-directional microphone that will transcribe 
the convention speaker's every word on a permanent disc. There can be 
no argument over who said what. 


ROM these copies we write our speech 
reports, filling in the background and 
sidelight material as we go. We are 

certain we will never misquote, because 
we have the speaker’s own words in his 
own voice to listen to. 

After we’ve used a record, it goes into 
our files. Light and almost unbreakable, 
the discs are filed with regular letter cor 
respondence and records. No special han 
dling or packaging of any kind is ever 
needed. 

We like to record the speeches we hear 
because recordings give us the extra in 
formation, the additions and asides which 
often do not appear in copies of speeches 
prepared either prior to or after delivery, 
for distribution to the press. We always 
have everything that was said and we 
have it in the exact words of the speakers. 

In every way, the recordings have prov 
en their worth to us. For round-table dis 
cussions they are invaluable because they 
record everything that is said. For con 
troversial speeches they are protection, 
because they eliminate any danger of 
misquoting. 

For the convenience of the reporter 
well, there’s nothing like ’em. We can 
read our Esquires in comfort and safety 
now, despite glares from the speakers’ 
table, confident that the little machine on 
the table is doing all the dirty work. 


Kostka Promoted 


William Kostka (Knox ’27) has been 
named vice-president of the Institute of 
Public Relations, New York City. Bill has 
been publicity director for NBC, manag 
ing editor of Look and central division 
manager of the International News Serv 
ice. 
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Magazine Teamwork 


No Man’s Land 
For Yes Men 


By BOB CROSSLEY 





NYBODY need a sign?—One of those imperious 
little placards that demand: “Quiet—Genius at 
Work”? I found one in the bottom of an old 

file when I first went to work at Better Homes & 

Gardens. Nobody claims it. You can have it. 

RAW MATERIAL—Above. “before and after” pic- There may have been a genius here once upon a time 
tures received from author. —no one can remember for sure. But the truth is that 
they’re as rare today around the offices of America’s 
largest home magazine as atheists were supposed to 
be in foxholes. 

B. H. & G.’s editors process a lot of copy, research and 

write much of it themselves, but they’re under no illu- 

sion as to its being deathless prose. 

Nor are there any yes men—or women—on the 20- 

man team of associate and assistant editors and edi- 

torial assistants with which Editor Frank McDonough 
has surrounded himself. 

Operating on the theory that no one has a corner on 

originality and that no one’s ideas or copy is sacrosanct, 

McDonough, an associate editor of THE Qum1, has 

evolved a precision-tooled machine for group editing, 

with each member contributing to the whole as well 
as to his individual department. 


HYSICALLY Better Homes & Gardens is a far cry 
from the small magazine founded by the late E. T. 
Meredith in 1922 as a companion to his long-estab- 
lished Successful Farming. By the time the magazine 
observes its silver anniversary next Autumn, its net 
paid circulation is expected to be well in excess of 
3,200,000. 

By that time the last of three new 40-page 5-color 
Cottrell presses should be rolling in a new wing of 
the plant in Des Moines, each adding a production of 
34,000 20-page signatures an hour to press capacity. 
Also in operation should be four new 5-color sheet fed 
Claybourns. 

The October issue broke all records for mass maga- 
zines in the home field with 196 pages, 2,850,000 circu- 
lation, and more than $1,000,000 in advertising revenue. 


EDITORIAL EVOLUTION—Above, successive lay- Riding the crest of postwar America’s insatiable de- 
outs for story. Below, finished story in magazine. mand for homes, building materials, furnishings, and 


household equipment, the magazine rang up a 48 per 
cent increase in advertising volume for the year 1946 
over 1945, to lead all large national magazines in 
per cent of gain, and to climb to fifth place among all 
monthly publications in total advertising revenue. 


‘\ WA Note wre ns UT enough of statistics. What about the editors and 
the “formula” that have made them possible? 
Conspicuous at any staff conference is an alert, 
adventurous spirit one would expect from a group pre- 
Ther Took \ine Years 7 ek Se dominantly young—McDonough is only 40—ballasted 
"\ AS Bt. with enough maturity and experience to keep each 

: issue on an even keel. 

Call the magazine sophisticated if you will—the ed- 
itors won’t argue. They'll take it as a tribute to their 
conviction that smartness springs not only from Park 
Avenue, that all that glitters is not in Gotham. 

They get a real bang when the New Yorker’s movie 
critic, John McCarten, complains that the bunk house 
in “Smoky” is “pretty enough to be worth a few pages 
in Better Rd & Gardens.” 

But lay it on too thick, and they'll point out that you’re 
missing the honest heart that beats beneath that exotic 
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GROUP EDITING IN ACTION—Christine Holbrook, (center) home furnishings editor of Better Homes & Gar- 





dens, lays her cards on Editor Frank McDonough’s desk as she presents to the committee proposed stories for an 
issue six months ahead. Others (left to right) are Joe Ratner, research, Bert Dieter, art editor, Ethel Brostrom, as- 
sociate editor, Charles Swain, make-up editor, Gardner Soule, assistant to the editor, and Wallace Hainline, art 


director of Meredith’s. 


exterior. For underneath it all, the maga- 
zine is still first, and just about last, a 
service book. 

Old-timers like McDonough (despite 
his youth) and John Normile, architec 
tural editor, and Christine Holbrook, dean 
of home-furnishings editors, will set you 
right on that, as they sometimes do young- 
er members of the staff who would turn 
the magazine into a Life or a Saturday 
Evening Post. 


OUGH B. H. & G. is currently ex 
panding its presentation of general in- 
terest features, particularly those with 

a home or better-living slant, and it is still 
predominantly a “how-to” magazine— 


how to remodel your attic, how to plant 
your roses, how to stuff your turkey, how 
to hang your pictures, how to arrange 
your glads—always with an accent on 
the “your.” 

New editors running up against it for 
the first time are likely to think this de 
votion to “how to” an obsession. If it is, 
it’s one that’s paid off magnificently. 

Although it caters principally to the 
middle-class home-owner, instead of the 
horsey set and the estate dweller, the 
magazine avoids fiction, fashions, beauty 
and movie chatter. 

Despite the 200 page editions this 
spring, the “competition” for space be 
tween each of the five editorial depart- 





for magazine success. 


humorous Green Gander. 





ENIUS may demand its quiet around some editorial offices 
G but at Better Homes & Gardens they don’t depend on it. 
They've found group editing more reliable as a formula 


Under the system described by Bob Crossley, each depart- 
ment has to lay its ideas on a review committee’s table and 
fight for its space. Membership on the committee rotates from 
issue to issue and yes men fare badly. 

Bob, Iowa State College Sigma Delta Chi, has been with the 
big home magazine since shortly after his release from the Navy 
a year ago. He is an associate editor under Editor Frank Mc- 
Donough, a Drake SDX and an associate editor of The Quill. 

For six years before the war Bob published the Denison (Iowa) 
Review, twice winning the “Service to Agriculture” cup awarded 
annually by the Iowa State chapter of the fraternity. As an 
undergraduate at Ames, he edited the Daily Student and the 
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ments—building, home-furnishings, foods 
and equipment, gardening, and general— 
grows sharper and sharper. 

Were it not for the group-editing sys 
tem, and, more specifically, McDonough’s 
issue-review meetings, held the first week 
of the sixth month preceding publica 
tion, something approaching chaos would 
prevail when Assistant Editor Charley 
Swain attempts to dummy an issue. 


S it is, space is awarded each depart 
ment at the review meeting, and 
from then until the final deadline, 

it’s up to the department editors to pro 
duce on the ideas they’ve sold their col 
leagues at the meeting. 

And for some ideas, a real selling job is 
required. Like a jury, the review com 
mittee is packed with skeptics, willing 
to be convinced on new ideas if they’re 
down-to-earth, but hostile to a rehash of 
old ones. 

McDonough has a sharp nose for a 
chestnut a mile away, and so have Art Di 
rector Wally Hainline, Art Editor Bert 
Dieter, Assistant-to-the-Editor Gardner 
Soule, Make-up Editor Swain, and Joe 
Ratner, of editorial research, regular 
members of the review committee. 

Each month one or two of the other 
editors rotate in sitting in as members of 
the committee, a practice that has done a 
lot to spike notions that the committee is 
unjustly critical or is prejudiced against 
any department. After taking their turn 
on the committee, editors usually come 
through with some such resolution as: 
“T’ll never beef again.” 

In a year every editor has served 
on the committee at least once, so when 
Swain distributes the tentative issue plan 
listing the articles approved and sched 
uled by the review committee, beefs are as 

[Concluded on next Page | 
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Teamwork Magazine Formula 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


scarce as at the corner butcher’s just be- 
fore the end of OPA. 


ORMERLY a rigid space budget was 

allotted annually to each department, 

with lead pages and color spreads as- 
signed for each month. The general de- 
partment would get the lead spot for 
January, gardening for February, gen- 
eral again for March, and home-furnish- 
ings for April. Full color pages, less plent- 
iful then, were apportioned in the same 
way. 

The fixed allotment system was aban- 
doned several years ago for one less pre- 
dictable, more flexible. Each department 
comes into the review meeting these days 
armed with its best possible material— 
more of it than the editor really expects 
to see scheduled. Beyond such seasonal 
assumptions as gardening’s being entitled 
to more space in March than in, say, De- 
cember, no department can stand on space 
claims. 

If building has an extra story that’s just 

. naturally hotter than one of gardening’s, 
the latter winds up in the back of the 
book, or in the discard. And even after 
the issue is scheduled, any feature in the 
book has to hold its own against nudges 
by a more timely subject. 

Before it approves articles suggested by 
departments, the review committee is 
lending an increasingly attentive ear to 
the advice of Meredith’s research depart- 
ment, usually represented at editorial 
conferences by Joe Ratner. 

A walking Britannica of readership sta- 
tistics, Ratner pulls the rug from under 
stories that promise to follow in the path 
of previous duds, suggests follow-ups on 
ones that clicked. 


ATNER also sparks Meredith’s pre- 

test program in which story ideas 

which seem promising to some editor, 

but score something short of surefire at 

the review meeting, can be tried out on a 
cross-section of readers. 

Despite a growing use of readership sur- 
veys, McDonough and his assistant, Tex- 
as-born Gardner Soule, decline to use 
them as a crutch or to let them outweigh 
editorial judgment. They believe reader- 
ship figures are more valuable as indica- 
tive of what not to publish than of what 
families will like in the future, although 
pre-testing and constant study and survey 
of other magazines gives some idea of in- 
terest trends. 

Although it was created before he 
joined the staff, Soule is the field-general 
who calls signals for the group-editing 
plan. “Officer-in-charge” of the Navy’s lu- 
cid “Training Bulletin” during the war, 
and former AP picture editor in New 
York, Soule is a last-ditch believer that 
two heads are better than one. Like Mc- 
Donough, he’s constantly firing memos 
back and forth to other editors. 

And, like McDonough and just about 
everyone from General Manager Ed Mer- 
edith, Jr., and President Fred Bohen 
down, Soule expects—and gets—a frank 
opinion when he asks for one. No one feels 
constrained to say, “That’s swell, Mr. 
Soule—or Mr. Bohen,” if he honestly 
thinks their idea stinks. And if it’s his idea 
that’s over-ripe, they'll let him know. 


va 





Bob Crossley 


magazine has two types of editors. 

You might liken their respective func- 

tions to those of the line and backfield 

in football. The departmental editors are 

hired for their knowledge and reputation 
in their particular fields. 

They plan what goes in each month from 
their departments, are responsible for 
its technical accuracy, do a certain amount 
of writing, get a slight majority of the by- 
lines, and spend a lot of time in places like 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Los Ange- 
les, and Grand Rapids in scouting the 
building, furnishings, foods, horticultural 
and other industries with whom B. H. 
& G. plays ball. 

Each department has an associate ed- 
itor at its head. Two, home-furnishings 
and gardening, have an additional asso- 
ciate editor. In others, much of the writ- 
ing and editing is done by assistant ed- 
itors or editorial assistants. 

If the departmental editors carry the 
ball, the other editors, equal in status if 
less in the spotlight, hold the magazine 
onside the line of good journalism, occa- 
sionally get to run with the ball them- 
selves. Mostly ex -newspapermen — or 
women—they may not know Chippendale 
from Modern, an aster from an azalea. 

In a not-too literal sense, they are the 
copy desk of the magazine, responsible 
for style, length, and grammatical purity 
of the final manuscript, headlines, sub- 
heads, legend—pretty much the whole 
pace of the book. 

In essence, departmental editors are re- 
sponsible for subject matter, the others 
for presentation. When there’s a clash of 
opinion, the argument goes to Soule or 
McDonough. 


COMPETITIVE survey made last 

Spring showed that B. H. & G. used 

in one month 14 more individual 
non-fiction stories than the average of 
four other leading home and women’s 
magazines. “Where does all this stuff come 
from?” you ask. 


Well, as in most big magazines, most 
of the main articles are planned in ad- 
vance—either staff-written or assigned to. 
a qualified free-lance. 

But dozens of unsolicited articles, most- 
ly short ones, meet the editor’s require- 
ments each month for live back-of-the- 
book material. Often there’ll be one or 
more of them in the main editorial sec- 
tion. 

During the first nine months of 1946, 
the magazine received something like 
2,300 free-lance manuscripts (exclusive 
of shorts, recipes, and poetry). 

Of these, 430 were purchased. Totals 
by departments were as follows: 


EE a 78 
Home-Furnishings ........... 60 
EE TE rr 83 
Foods and Equipment ....... 37 


General (including Child Care, 
Travel, and Flower Arrange- 
I His 7 hp cutie bows 2 6 o Ga8 172 


Today editors are looking for every- 
thing from recipes to full-color picture 
spreads. The general department, espe- 
cially, offers a market to non-technical 
writers on interesting personalities, so- 
cial problems, self-improvement, travel, 
community achievements, science, medi- 
cine, national and world affairs, prefer- 
ably with a home or family application. 

Sigma Delta Chi members with B. H. 
& G. include besides McDonough (Drake) 
and Bohen (Drake Professional), Bob 
Crossley, associate editor (Iowa State): 
Bob Jones, assistant editor (Minnesota) ; 
Charles Kooser, newsstand circulation 
manager (Iowa State); Daniel Welch, ad- 
vertising (Iowa); and Wayne Miller, cir- 
culation promotion (Grinnell). 





New Republic Staff 
Includes Four SDXs 


OUR Sigma Delta Chis are among 

new or continuing members of the 

staff of the revamped New Republic 
which appeared on the stands in Decem- 
ber with a two-color front page and a 64- 
page issue, double the magazine’s usual 
size. 

The SDX staff members were of course 
headed by the magazine’s new editor, 
Henry A. Wallace (Iowa State Profes- 
sional 17), former vice-president of the 
United States and secretary of commerce 
and agriculture. Bruce Bliven (Stanford 
Professional), a New Republic staffer 
since 1930, has the title of editorial di- 
rector. 

Norman Grieser (DePauw ’38), contin- 
ues as managing editor. Robert Hatch 
(Minnesota °35) has joined the staff as 
senior news editor. He edited several 
foreign language magazines published 
abroad during the war by the OWI. 





Gift to J-School 


The department of journalism at Michi- 
gan State College has received a run of 
approximately 700 bound volumes of the 
Detroit Free Press. The run dates back 
50 years from 1940. Lack of library fa- 
cilities makes it impossible to open the 
collection for public use but as soon as 
cataloging and rebinding can be com- 
pleted the volumes will be on display. 
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Eight SDXs 
Among Press 
War Heroes 


PECIAL tribute was paid the memory 
of thirty-four newspapermen and 
women who died covering World 

War II at observance of the 155th anniver- 
sary of the ratification of the Bill of 
Rights last month. Eight of the thirty-four 
were members of Sigma Delta Chi. 

A scroll listing the names was presented 
to the Rev. W. Harold Weigle, rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Eastchester, 
N. Y., scene of the observance. The his- 
toric church is the national shrine of the 
Bill of Rights. 

The scroll was presented by James 
Wright Brown, president of the Editor 
& Publisher and national honorary presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi in 1923-24. Wil- 
liam G. Chandler, president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
spoke of the newspapermen’s sacrifice. 

“They died,” said Mr. Chandler, “in the 
performance of their self-elected duty. 
They reported truthfully and freely to 
you.” 


PEAKING at conclusion of the Bill of 
Rights observance, Wilbur Forrest, 
assistant editor of the New York Her- 

ald Tribune and president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, de- 
clared that “the battle for world freedom 
of information will continue” despite 
growing, rather than decreasing, obstacles 
being placed in the way of news dissem- 
ination the world over. 

“I am sorry to report that very little 
progress has been made in this direction,” 
Forrest said. “Not only here at home is 
the right of the American people to read 
and to know again being challenged at 
this moment, but evidences from abroad 
show that postwar conditions of censor- 
ship and repression of newspapers have 
become worse instead of better during the 
past year.” 

Homage was also paid Anne Hutchin- 
son and John Peter Zenger, colonial 
American heroes in the battle for press 
freedom. 

Another speaker at the ceremony was 
John Farrar, whose firm published “Anna 
Zenger, Mother of Freedom,” a novel 
based on the aid given Zenger by his wife. 
It was written by Kent Cooper, executive 
director of the Associated Press and na 
tional honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 1926-27. 


E Sigma Delta Chis among the thirty 
four who gave their lives were: 


Raymond Clapper (Kansas ’17), Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, killed in 
plane crash in Marshall Islands. 

Byron Darnton (Michigan ’23), New 
York Times, killed by shrapnel on New 
Guinea. 

Jack Frankish (Southern California 
35), United Press, killed in German 
bombing, Belgium. 

Melville Jacoby (Stanford °38), Time 
and Life, killed by airplane propellor, 
Australia. 

Frederick C. Painton (Columbia ’23), 
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PROMOTER OF INTER-AMERICAN GOODWILL — Lee Hills (center), 
managing editor of the Miami Herald, receives 1946 Maria Moors Cabot 
gold medal from Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, acting president of Columbia 
University, as John S. Knight (left), publisher of the Herald and national 
honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi, looks on. 


HREE newspapermen of the United 

States, Mexico and Canada were 

awarded Maria Moors Cabot gold 
medals in December for outstanding con 
tributions to inter-American relations. 
Two of the three were members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

The medals, awarded annually by the 
trustees of Columbia University, went to 
Lee Hills (Missouri ’29), managing editor 
of the Miami Herald; Miguel Lanz Duret, 
Jr. (Dallas Professional °46), president 
and general manager of El Universal and 
El Universal Grafico, Mexico City, and 
Grant Dexter, executive editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press. 

The medals were endowed in 1939 by 
Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot of Boston in 
memory of his wife, to be made “in rec 
ognition of the professional achievements 
of newspaper editors, publishers and 
writers who contribute to international 
friendship between the peoples and na- 
tions of North, South and Central Ameri 
ca.” Silver plaques are also given the 
respective newspapers. 


NDER Hills’ direction the Miami Her 
U ald established a “Clipper Edition” 

flown on the day of publication to 
Caribbean, Central and South American 
countries. (See THe Qui. for July-Au 
gust, 1945.) The paper has also printed a 
daily “Latin-American Roundup” of 


news and maintained roving staff mem 
bers in the field. 

Educated at Brigham Young University 
and the University of Missouri, Hills la 
ter served on four major Scripps-How 
ard papers before joining the Herald. In 
1945 he went to the European war theater 
and the Near East for the Knight news 
papers, of which the Herald is a member 

Senor Lanz Duret, a graduate of the 
National University of Mexico, began 
newspaper work on El Universal under 
the tutelage of his father whom he suc 
ceeded on the latter’s death in 1940. He 
is a member of the Mexican bar, a director 
of the great company which distributes 
newsprint to newspapers. throughout 
Mexico and commander of the 187th Mex 
ican Reserve Regiment. 

A leader in the furtherance of inter 
American friendship, he flew to Dallas, 
Texas, last Spring for an “Across-the-Bor 
der” Sigma Delta Chi Founders’ Day din 
ner at which he was initiated into the 
fraternity. 

Dexter is a native Manitoban who went 
to work as a 15-year-old office boy for 
J. W. Dafoe, noted editor of the Free 
Press. Except for four years’ World War 
I service in the Canadian Army, he has 
spent his professional life on the Free 
Press as reporter and editor. His assign 
ments over the years have ranged from 
Ottawa to Munich and London to San 
Francisco. 





Reader’s Digest, died of heart attack on 
Guam. 

Ernie Pyle (Indiana ’23) Scripps-How- 
ard Newspaper Alliance, killed by Jap- 
anese sniper on Ie Island. 

Ben Robertson (Missouri 


26), New 


York Herald Tribune, 
crash at Lisbon. 


killed in plane 


Tom Treanor (Southern California Pro- 
fessional °44), Los Angeles Times and 
NBC, killed in jeep accident in France. 
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College P. A. 


[Continued from Page 5] 


into bed for the consumption of same. 
That’s a far cry from the notion a lot of 
readers got that the college prepared a 
Diping repast for these reclining Venuses 
while they pounded their ears. 


S kind of publicity has an obvious 
effect. Not only do professional news- 
men become exceedingly suspicious 

of the output of such press-agents, but a 
sizable segment of the public itself is 
caused to look upon the college campus 
as an expensive refuge for the lunatic 
fringe. Space-grabbing does a genuine 
disservice to education. 

The development of college public re- 
lations into a profession, practiced by 
able and imaginative career-people, has 
already done a great deal to banish the 
popular conception of the college campus 
as the habitat of slack-jawed youngsters 
wearing raccoon coats, waving pocket 
flasks and howling “Rah!” at every op- 
portunity. 

The professional public relations man 
views publicity about his college as a cog 
in the public relations machine. If it isn’t 
legitimate news, he doesn’t even consider 
it. And if it doesn’t paint an accurate pic- 
ture of his institution and what it is try- 
ing to accomplish he doesn’t promote it. 

Another salient in which this profes- 
sional is making his influence felt is in 
the relations between his college and the 
press and radio. His job has been made 
tougher by the fact that too many col- 
leges in the past assigned public rela- 
tions as a part-time chore to some staff 
member who viewed the press with a 
jaundiced eye and considered the daily 
newspaper a necessary evil whose sole 
function was to print reams of copy 
eulogizing the manifold accomplishments 
of Prof. Blotz, head of the botany de- 
partment. 

Not only that, but this unfortunate char- 
acter took it upon himself to decide what 
the papers should and should not print. 
If it was unfavorable to good old Alma 
Mater, it wasn’t news! 


ORRIBLE example number two.... 

At a distinguished Southern edu- 

cational institution, recently, the 
athletic department got itself into hot 
water over student football tickets. Some 
considerable expansion had been planned 
for the stadium and assignment of seats 
had been made on the assumption that the 
expansion would be completed in time 
for the football season. Material short- 
ages prevented completion of the addi- 
tional seats. 

In the second place, the school’s stu- 
dent body was much larger than it had 
ever been before. 

As a result, the athletic department 
suddenly woke up to find that tickets had 
been sold for the best stadium seats and 
that the student body had not been taken 
care of. The news was broken to the stu- 
dents that many of them would have to 
take undesirable end-zone seats. 

The reaction was explosive. Echoes 
reached the sports desks of the papers in 
the locality and they sent staffers out to 
the campus post-haste to get the story. 
Without benefit of assistance from the 
public relations director of the college, 
one of the papers attended a student mass- 
meeting and got the whole story—from 
the student standpoint, of course—and 
proceeded to give it a front-page play. 


The reaction again was explosive. The 
public relations director got the paper on 
the telephone and took it uvon himself to 
read the riot act to the entire city desk, 
implying that reporters had no right to 
come to his campus and cover news sto- 
ries without his approval, both of their 
presence and their copy. 

I won’t go into the desk’s reaction to this 
phil hy nor their opinion of the col- 
lege official involved. Suffice it to say that 
the story ran with undiminished intensity 
for almost a week, during which time the 
college was damned for everything under 
the sun until, finally, the president of the 
institution had to issue a statement and 
intervene personally to guarantee a 
square deal for the students. 

The moral, again, is pretty clear. Had 
the public relations officer of the col- 
lege made another contact with the pa- 
pers about the story—and it was one they 
were bound to dig up sooner or later— 
and told them the facts, he could have 
secured a much more friendly press for 
his institution. 

A friendly press would have told both 
sides of the controversy and student opin- 
ion would not have gotten to the highly in- 
flammable stage which it eventually 
reached. 

In this field of press-relations, the pro- 
fessional public relations man is doing 
yeoman’s work. He is operating on the 
basis that news is news, whether it be 
favorable to his institution or not. And 
he is building up the confidence of the 
press in himself and his college by sup- 
plying them with unfavorable news just 
as quickly as he does with favorable 
stories. 


T Emory, we have tried to emphasize 
the quality rather than the quanti- 
ty of our news releases. We have 

tried to give the press and radio the same 
coverage on spot news as on pure public- 
ity. We have kept our releases short and 
to the point. We have striven to make the 
campus as pleasant a place as possible on 
which to cover a story and we have made 
a sincere effort to make the reporter, 
broadcaster or photographer’s job as easy 
as humanly possible. 

This attitude, publicity-wise, ties in with 
the concept of public relations as an over- 
all program. It fits publicity into its proper 
niche in the picture of public relations as 
the sum total of everything the institution 
or anyone connected with it does or says. 

The emphasis on truthfulness and ac- 
curacy has also forced many institutions 
to the realization that public relations, far 
from beginning with the vast but nebulous 
audience of the press and radio, really 
starts at home .. . that the public rela- 
tions of an institution is no better than 
its internal relations . . . that the only 
sure way to public acceptance of a prod- 
uct, be it education or mouse-traps, is to 
put out a good product. 

Into this growing and relatively new 
profession there has been a rapid ad- 
vent of experienced, working newspa- 
permen. Without making any attempt 
to illustrate the point by a list, a few 
examples from my own neck of the woods 
would include Dick Tate at Louisiana 
State, Jimmy Jones of the University of 
Georgia, and Allen Skaggs, at Florida. 

This influx is a healthy development. 
There is no question in my mind that 
newspapermen, by and large, make good 
public relations men. Without compro- 
mising our conclusion that publicity is 
only one function of a complete public 
relations program, we can accept the fact 
that good working contacts with press 


and radio are the strong foundation upon 
which a strong public relations program 
must be built. Given an equal amount of 
native ability and common sense, the 
newsman stands a better chance to de- 
velop such contacts than the outsider. 


HAT are the possibilities in this 
rapidly-growing field for the aspir- 
ing newsman? Is college public 

relations a graveyard or a gold mine? 
There isn’t any one answer to those ques- 
tions any more than there is to most. 

I can state categorically that it ain’t no 
gold mine! I can also add my belief that 
it is anything but a graveyard. The idea 
that, when you leave a city staff, you take 
your feet off the upward ladder and strike 
out on a path which can lead only to 
mediocrity is the purest piffle. 

I happen to know two or three college 
public relations men who, without par- 
ticular relationship to their ability, make 
more cash money from their jobs than 
most managing editors or bureau chiefs. 
That is not the rule. At the same time, I 
know of none who makes less than most 
experienced big city reporters. And why 
not? They need fully as much professional 
equipment and often, more judgment. 

The actual cash reimbursement, how- 
ever, plays a secondary role to most of 
those in the business. At the risk of 
sounding maudlin, it strikes me that the 
satisfaction of being associated with an 
endeavor whose aim is the betterment of 
the order of things, and of being in a 
position to help mold the objective of 
that endeavor is not a small thing. 

College public relations calls every day 
for more ingenuity and imagination than 
any routine reportorial assignment I ever 
saw. And it pays off in those dividends 
of the spirit whose rate of exchange is not 
convertible in terms of money but of in- 
ward satisfaction. 

You won’t be buried in college public 
relations. And you probably won't get 
rich. But you'll have a lot of fun! 


Official SDX Insignia 


o¢ 


Plain Crown Set 

Badge Pearl Badge 
Precious jewels—lustrous Oriental pearls, 
sparkling sapphires, or brilliant diamonds 
—are set in the finest yellow gold by mas- 
ter Balfour craftsmen. 








Badges 
UII has db ws odes eacwses $ 5.00 
Se re eee 16.25 
Crown Pearl, 4 
rubies or sapphires ............. 18.75 
Crown Pearl, 4 emeralds ......... 21.75 
Crown set pearl, 4 diamonds ...... 34.50 


(20 per cent federal and any state tax in 
addition) 
Write for complete insignia price list. 


All orders must be placed with 
Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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MARQUETTE INITIATES 17 UNDERGRADUATES—Sianding, left to right: Robert Stoke, Jack Christnacht. 
Robert Pitman, Neil Wirtz, Robert Doran, Richard Pierce, David Brenzel, Donald McDonald; Donald Ripple, 


Gene Sleevi, John Benko. Seated: William Whalen, Richard Meier, James Cladwell, Doug Chingo, Lee Favreau, 
Thomas Duane. 


Marquette Initiates 18 


HE Marquette University chapter of 

Sigma Delta Chi took a big postwar 

stride when it initiated seventeen un- 
dergraduates at a dinner in the Wisconsin 
Hotel in Milwaukee in late November. 

George A. Tracy, city editor of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and a veteran of 19 
years’ service on the paper, was initiated 
as a professional member. 

Thirty-nine Sigma Delta Chis attended 
a dinner following the initiation at which 
the speaker was J. Donald Ferguson, 
president and editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal. Mr. Ferguson told of a recent 
trip through Occupied Europe. 

Officers of the chapter are Gene Brauer, 
president; Jack O’Connell, vice-president; 
Kevin O’Brien, treasurer; Norman Gries- 
bach, recording secretary, and Robert 
Giblin, corresponding secretary. 


Nebraska Reactivated 


HE University of Nebraska chapter 

of Sigma Delta Chi, inactive during 

the war years, was revived in De- 
cember. Seventeen members were ini- 
tiated on the campus in Lincoln. 

Ceremonial arrangements were direct- 
ed by Prof. Kenneth R. Marvin (Iowa 
State ’23), vice president in charge of 
undergraduate activities, who also served 
as editor in the ceremony. 

Professor Marvin, head of the depart- 
ment of technical journalism at lowa 
State, was assisted by Dr. William F. 
Swindler (Missouri professional '38), di- 
rector of the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism; Fritz Daly (Nebras- 
ka ’29), university alumni secretary, and 
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Charles T. Duncan (Minnesota ’36), assist- 
ant professor of journalism at Nebraska. 

Organization was completed at a din- 
ner and business meeting following the 
initiation. Scott Greenwood was elected 
president of the revived chapter; Jack 
Cressman, vice president; James L. Coop- 
er, secretary, and Taylor Lewis, treas- 
urer. 

Other members are R. Neale Copple, 
Ralph Fox, Edward Hirsch, Bill Hope, 
William S. Foshier, George Miller, Wal- 
ter Panko, Thomas S. Sorenson, Paul R. 
Stewart, Ralph P. Stewart, Richard 
Thornton, Richard Toof and Clinton Wil- 
kinson. 


Eastern South Dakota 


TEPS to unite South Dakota news- 

papermen and others for the ad- 

vancement of professional journal- 
ism were taken at Brookings in Decem- 
ber when the new East South Dakota 
Professional chapter, chartered at the 
November convention in Chicago, was 
organized. It is the first professional chap- 
ter in the state. 

Officers elected were: Windsor A. 
Straw, State College printing laboratory 
superintendent, president; Ralph Hilgren, 
state editor, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
vice-president; Edward H. Johnson, as- 
sistant professor of journalism, State 
college, secretary; and Charles A. Mitch- 
ell, business manager, Brookings Reg- 
ister, treasurer. 

Attending the meeting were, Herb Bech- 
told, Ralph Hilgren and Ralph Wenn- 
blom of Sioux Falls; Prof. Donald D. 
Burchard, Windsor A. Straw, Woodrow 
P. Wentzy, Charles A. Mitchell, Charles 


H. J. Mitchell, A. D. Evenson and Edward 
H. Johnson, Brookings. The chapter will 
meet next in February. 


Georgia Chapter Host 


HE University of Georgia chapter of 

Sigma Delta Chi was a host, with the 

Henry W. Grady school of journal 
ism, to the Georgia Collegiate Press As 
sociation in December. The campus ed 
itors spent two days at Athens discussing 
their problems in round table sessions 
and hearing talks by leading Georgia jour 
nalists. 

Speakers scheduled for the program 
included Ernest Rogers, editorial colum 
nist, Atlanta Journal; J. P. Skinner, man 
aging editor, Atlanta Constitution, and 
Fred Russell, sports editor, Nashville 
Banner. 

Frank Wesley of Atlanta is president of 
the G.C.P.A. which was reorganized last 
May after a wartime lull. It was originally 
organized by the Grady school and the 
Georgia SDX chapter. 


John R. Whiting (Ohio ’36) is managing 
editor of ’47—The Magazine of the Year. 
He has also recently published a book, 
“Photography Is A Language.” 





Philip A. McClosky (Marquette 32) is 
director of advertising and public rela 
tions for the McConnell Schools, Min 
neapolis and Kansas City, which furnishes 
hostesses and stewardesses for several air 
lines. Phil reported for the Green Bay, 
Wis., Press Gazette and did publicity for 
Michigan State College. 


James J. Mullen (Illinois ’29), manag- 
ing editor of the Twin Falls, Idaho, 
Times-News, has been appointed a jour 
nalism instructor at Lehigh University. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


tions both at home and abroad has 

led many persons with a knowledge 
of mass media to give extra considera- 
tion to ways of solving this important 
problem. 

Today persons in various phases of 
journalism must be more than their spe- 
cialty demands, be it newspaper report- 
er, radio news editor, magazine writer, or 
television special events director. There 
is a pressing need for those in the pro- 
fession to contemplate the problem of 
increasing human understanding and to 
give particular attention to how their me- 
dium can operate with other mass media 
most effectively. 

It is time to minimize the rivalry and 
bragging about which is the best medium. 
All must now work toward increasing un- 
derstanding. 

Unfortunately, thinking about news- 
papers, radio, or magazines as just one 
of the channels of mass communication 
will be a major problem for many. But 
it can be done. It would be a good time 
for schools of journalism to emphasize 
surveys of all mass media. 

Until this is an accomplished fact and 
everyone in the field has taken such a 
course, newsmen should study thorough- 
ly “Propaganda, Communication, and 
Public Opinion” (Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., $5.00), by Bruce 
L. Smith, Harold D. Lasswell and Ralph 
D. Casey. 

The 435-page book is divided into two 
sections. The first contains four excel- 
lent essays on the science of mass com- 
munication and the second part (273 
pages) contains a bibliography of 2558 
titles on the subjects enumerated in the 
title of the book. The 150 outstanding 
titles are marked by stars for those who 
wish to work only with a short bibliog- 

y. Mention must be made of the 
ustive 43-page index. 


[ices bot friction in human rela- 


importance of this book to the 

literature of journalism is really con- 

tained in the four essays on mass com- 
munication. 

Each essay answers one of these four 
questions: 

1. In what channels do communications 
take place? 

2. Who communicates? 

3. What is communicated? 

4. Who is affected by the communica- 
tion and how? 

The first question is answered by Prof. 
Casey of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in a 27-page es- 
say entitled, “Communication Channels.” 
From an extensive though admittediy 
incomplete knowledge of journalistic lit- 
erature, this reviewer knows of no work 
which contains so much information pre- 
sented so concisely and lucidly. 

“Who communicates?” is told by Prof. 
Smith of the Economics Department of 
New York University in a 43-page dis- 
cussion of “The Political Communication 
Specialist of Our Times.” This essay deals 
primarily with a comparison of the lead- 
ers and propaganda ministers of eight 
great powers during the war. America’s 
propaganda minister was OWI chief E]- 
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mer Davis (Washington Professional, 
"43). 


AN LASSWELL, who was director 

war communications research of the 

Library of Congress and is one of 
the truly famous men in the field of 
propaganda and public opinion, answers 
the third question on the contents of 
communications. A large part of the 21- 
page section analyzes prewar propaganda. 
Lasswell in two pages defines the twelve 
terms used in analyzing statements. 

The fourth question is also answered 
by Lasswell in a 23-page chapter entitled, 
“Describing the Effects of Communica- 
tions.” He discusses many subjects suc- 
cinctly, including the relations among 
predisposition, contents and effects, and 
interviewers and questions in public opin- 
ion polls. The emphasis in this essay is 
on social psychology. 

The four essays are worth the price of 
the book. The bibliography to many will 
seem somewhat heavy with works on the 
last two subjects. This is due primarily 
to a lack of worth-while material on chan- 
nels of communication. 

The bibliographical section is intended 
to bring the authors’ earlier (1935) work, 
“Propaganda and Promotional Activities,” 
up to about March, 1943. 


International Communication 


O book published in recent years 

states the problem of the need for 

creating world-wide understanding 
as adequately and accurately as does 
“Peoples Speaking to Peoples” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $2.00), by Llewellyn 
White and Robert D. Leigh. It is the first 
report from the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press, which was established with 
funds donated by Time, Inc. 

The report in 16 pages states the prob- 
lems and objective of international mass 
communication. Then, the authors dis- 
cuss for 29 pages the physical instru- 
— of accomplishing their objective. 

This is followed. by a chapter on the 
“Merchants of Words and Images.” The 
last section of discussion in the report 
analyzes the hardest task, which is qual- 
ity. The book concludes with eight pages 

proposals. 

The Commission recommendations are 
contained in a two-and-a-half page state- 
ment at the beginning of the book. They 
advocate private operation of interna- 
tional mass communications with many 
improvements over the prewar system. 
Says the commission, “Failing the pro- 
vision of the required service by these 
means, the committee should request gov- 
ernment, which should be adequately 
staffed and prepared for the purpose, to 
undertake the dissemination needed.” 

The report supplies the information 
necessary for intelligent discussion of the 
problem. 

For those interested in mass communi- 
cation, the book is definitely required 
rea 4 
It is regrettable that the Commission 
did not subsidize the publication of the 
book so that it could have sold for one 
dollar. Current books of the same size 
are on the market at $1.50 and less. It 
is well worth $2.00 but wider circulation 


probably would have resulted at half that 
price. 


The Press 


ECENTLY worth-while and interest- 
ing books have been published on the 
press. Space permits only mention- 

ing them even though several deserved 
study and attention. 

In a 486-page book, three teachers of 
advertising and marketing—N. H. Borden, 
M. D. Taylor and H. T. Hovde—present 
an exhaustive picture of “National Ad- 
vertising in Newspapers,” (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., $5.00). 

They find among other things that 
newspapers spend time pointing out dis- 
advantages of other media instead of giv- 
ing advantages of newspaper advertising. 
Too, there is a crying need for research 
on the newspaper as an advertising me- 
dium. Persons concerned about the eco- 
nomic survival of newspapers should read 
this book. 

The functions and ideals of the busi- 
ness publication are stated superbly in 
only 91 pages by one of America’s great- 
est industrial publishers in “Teacher of 
Business: The Publishing Philosophy of 
James H. McGraw” (Advertising Publi- 
cations, Inc., Chicago, $1.00). 

An era in midwestern journalism is 
covered in Philip Kinsley’s “The Chi- 
cago Tribune: Its First Hundred Years,” 
Volume II, 1865-1880 (The Chicago Trib- 
une, $5.00). 

About 200 pages of “While You Were 
Gone,” (Simon & Schuster, N. Y., $3.50), 
deserves at least a hurried reading by 
American newsmen. In line with the gen- 
eral plan of the book of having an expert 
tell what happened to various fields dur- 
ing the war, this section reviews news- 
papers, radio magazines, advertising, 
books, the theater, comics, and the movies. 

The twenty pages on magazines by 
Time Vice-President Eric Hodgins real- 
ly takes newspapers apart and leaves no 
scraps. It’s worth reading not because the 
exaggerations are amusing but because 
“there’s more truth than poetry” in it. 


Radio 
NE body of knowledge one needs to 


know in the mass communication 

field is radio. In “The Radio Sta- 
tion: Management, Functions, Future” 
(George W. Stewart, Inc., N. Y., $1.50), 
Jerome Sill, an ex-network executive, 
gives an informal and breezy introduc- 
tion to the operation of the non-technical 
side of the radio station. The best chap- 
te- ‘n the book (38 pages) is the one on 
bu.iding radio audiences, a field about 
which there is little specific literature. 
This 127-page book is worth reading. 

In an extensive 550-page book, Albert 
Crews of NBC gives the complete story 
of “Radio Production Directing” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, $4.00). The au- 
thor discusses the tools of radio produc- 
tion directing, general procedures and 
their application. 

34 pages on “Producing the News 
and Special Events Program” are disap- 
pointing in that the author could have 
told more about the problems and given 
much more accurate information in the 
same amount of space. 

In “Pointers on Radio Writing (The 
Writer, Inc., Boston, $2.00), Josephine 
Niggli tells about the five of the fifteen 
types of radio scripts which can be writ- 
ten free lance. They are educational and 
documentary, serial, the series, drama- 
tic, and experimental. 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ASHINGTON — With the 1946 

convention of Sigma Delta Chi 

still fresh in members’ minds, the 
first announcements about the 1947 ses- 
sions were made here by Luther A. Hus- 
ton, president of the Washington Profes- 
sional Chapter and national vice-president 
in charge of professional affairs. 

Luther, manager of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times, said that 
the executive council will meet in Wash- 
ington November 12, and that the conven- 
tion sessions will be held from Thursday, 
November 13 through Sunday, November 
16. It is customary for the Executive 
Council to meet a day before the con- 
vention. 

The convention will be held in Wash- 
ington’s newest hotel—The Statler. It 
was opened in 1944. 

The first planning session for the 1947 
convention was held early in January 
when members of the Washington chap- 
ter met with undergraduates of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University chapter. As is 
customary, an undergraduate chapter is 
co-host with the professional chapter to 
the national convention. Luther said that 
no detailed announcements will be made 
of the 1947 program until the committee 
in charge has had a chance to study the 
suggestions made for improving the an- 
nual meeting submitted by persons attend- 
ing the Chicago sessions. 


FFORTS will be made, the New York 

fL. Times bureau chief said, to permit 

persons attending the convention to 

attend at a White House press conference. 

If this is not possible, a session with the 

President exclusively for the delegates 
might be arranged. 

Convention delegates will have an op- 
portunity to visit Capitol Hill and if Con- 
gress is in session a chance to see the na- 
tional legislature in operation. SDXs will 
get a chance to watch the members of the 
‘Congressional press galleries in action. 

While visiting the Hill, one of the hosts 
will be Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, president pro tem of the Senate. 
He was elected a national honorary mem- 
ber by the 1946 National Convention and 
will be inducted soon by the Washington 
chapter. 

Undergraduates attending the conven- 
tion will have an opportunity to discuss 
informally the various fields of journalis- 
tic’ activities with members of the Wash- 
ington professional chapter. Members of 
this chapter are working as Washington 
correspondents for daily newspapers, mag- 
azines, and business papers, radio sta- 
tions, as editors of local dailies, as private 
and government public relations men, and 
as magazine writers. 

Newsmen are always glad to talk about 
their work, particularly if someone looks 
like he is interested. So it will be up to 
the undergraduates to corner their pro- 
fessional brothers and make them talk 


op. 
A proposal has been made that this be 
done on a more formalized basis. 
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Two Sigma Delta Chis 
Named to W.N.U. Posts 


OSEPH P. CARLIN (North Dakota 
32) has been named managing editor 
of the Western Newspaper Union fea- 

ture syndicate and Joseph W. LaBine 
(North Dakota °34) editor of the Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary. John C. Hunsaker is 
the new art director, according to the an- 
nouncement of the changes in staff made 
by Farnham F. Dudgeon (North Dakota 
34), editor-in-chief of W. N. U. 

Carlin, who served in the Navy as a 
lieutenant (j.g.) aboard an assault cargo 
vessel in the Pacific, had worked for the 
Mandan, N. D., Daily Pioneer and the 
Santa Maria Daily Times, the Corona In- 
dependent and Claremont Courier in Cali- 
fornia. 

LaBine returned to W. N. U. from four 
years’ Army service last Spring. He had 
previously worked four years for W.N.U. 
and for Carl Byoir and Associates, New 
York public relations firm. 





Robert A. Steffes (South Dakota State 
37) is the first full time instructor in 
journalism at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, Ill. After four 
years as a yeoman in the Navy, Steffes 
did graduate work at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


W. W. Garver (Montana ’27) is a one- 
man journalism school at North Idaho 
Junior College in Couer d’Alene, Idaho, 
where he teaches elementary journalism 
and plans advanced courses. A SDX schol- 
arship winner as an undergraduate, he 
has taught journalism, worked on the 
Coeur d’Alene Press and as civilian ad- 
visor to the Farragut News, published at 
the Idaho naval station. 


Daniel J. Bergen (Temple ’32) is on the 
press and radio staff of the Sun Oil Com- 
pany with offices in Philadelphia. A for- 
mer reporter and deskman for the Potts- 
ville, Pa., Journal, he served as a Naval 
public relations officer for four years. His 
final post, with the rank of lieutenant 
commander, was publication of the Navy 
News on Guam, with a circulation of 50,- 
000 in the Marianas. 
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Cartoonist Goes 
To Pulliam Staff 


In Indianapolis 


HARLES WERNER, Pulitzer prize 
and Sigma Delta Chi award political 
cartoonist, this month began draw 

ing editorial cartoons for the Indianapolis 
Star, published by Eugene C. Pulliam, 
fraternity founder. 

Now 37, Charlie won the Pulitzer prize 
in 1938 when he was on the staff of the 
Oklahoman in Oklahoma City. He was the 
youngest ever to win the honor. Five 
years later, he was given the 1943 Sigma 
Delta Chi award in his field while car 
tooning for the Chicago Sun. 

Elected a professional member by the 
University of Oklahoma, Charlie was 
president of the Headline Club, Chicago 
professional chapter, when he went to In- 
dianapolis January 1. Among the last pro 
fessional initiates of the Headline Club 
before he left Chicago was John T. Mc 
Cutcheon, Chicago Tribune cartoonist 
who in retirement is the grand old man 
of the editorial pencil. 

Mr. Pulliam told the Editor & Publisher 
that he had been looking for a good car 
toonist ever since he bought the Star in 
1944. Werner, he said, “is particularly in- 
terested in coming to the Star because of 
our thoroughly independent political and 
social policy. As you know, we do not 
earry torches for anybody or anything 
except freedom—and that will be the 
general theme of his work.” 





Six SDXs Added to 
Minnesota Faculty 


OUR instructors and two teaching as 

sistants, added to the University of 

Minnesota journalism faculty for this 
academic year, are members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

The instructors, announced by Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey (Washington 13), direc 
tor of the school, are George S. Hage, 
(Minnesota ’36), Arvo E. Haapa (Minne- 
sota 36), Donald D. Janson (Missouri 
43), and Harold W. Wilson (South Dako- 
ta State ’41). Hage and Haapa are gradu- 
ates of the University’s journalism school, 
and both are former members of the edi- 
torial staff of the Columbus (Ohio) Citi- 
zen. Hage served as a captain in the Army 
Air Forces, in the European theater. 
Haapa was a captain in the military gov 
ernment in Germany. 

Janson, a Missouri graduate, worked for 
the Chicago Times, Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette and Bay City (Mich.) Times. He 
served as a Navy PRO in the Pacific and 
Atlantic. Wilson has been on the staff 
of the University of Kansas Press and the 
journalism school. He did army public 
relations work in England. 

New teaching assistants are Bob Eddy 
(Minnesota ’40) telegraph editor of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, and Manny N. 
Schor (Ohio State ’30), formerly of the 
Cleveland Press. 





Frank E. Marsh (Knox ’23) is executive 
vice president of the Bay Area Council, 
business and civic association represent- 
ing nine counties in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 
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Robert F. Karolevitz 


Teen-Agers 
[Concluded from Page 7] 


presented for the ranking articles, while 
the winning writer in each of the five 
classes is presented an additional prize 
consisting of a subscription to QumL, 
a copy of Roget’s Thesaurus or some suit- 
able journalistic award. 

While the prizes aren’t great, the com- 
petition is keen, and winners receive 
state-wide publicity which, after all, is 
a successful way to accomplish the chap- 
ter objective—to get the high school 
writers to strive for perfection in their 
writing at the earliest possible age. 


ROBABLY the best method of award- 

ing outstanding high school journal- 

ists is the South Dakota High School 
All-State Staff, pet project of the prairie 
chapter. In an effort to devise a goal to- 
ward which prospective prep writers 
could shoot, ten years ago SDX insti- 
gated an all-state staff based on the prin- 
ciples by which all-conference and all- 
state athletic teams are selected. Each 
year the top ten or 12 high school jour- 
nalists are chosen through competition 
and are given the All-State Staff label. 

However, the staff is not strictly an 
honor position. It is also an active one. 
Members convene each year in some city 
to cover the South Dakota Education As- 
sociation convention for the local daily 
paper. 

One or two Sigma Delta Chi members 
from the State College chapter make ar- 
rangements with the paper and assistant 
of the staff in an advisory capacity, but 
the high school writers cover the sessions 
and meetings as “working newspaper- 
men,” having exclusive coverage of the 
large conclave. 

South Dakota dailies in the cities where 
the all-staters have worked have been 
completely cooperative and use a —_ 
percentage of the copy turned out b e 
young scribblers in their two or been 
day stint. All stories are by-lined to give 
further honor to the prepsters, who 
often have to struggle to get their yards. 

Each year a young lady staffer is sent 
to cover the Hickory Stick dinner, and 
each year she is thrown out after discov- 
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By WILLIAM RUTLEDGE III 


Razor Research 


ERTAINLY one of the lines of de- 
marcation between the big hit writ- 
ers and the rest of us is a line “as 

sharp as a razor’s edge” that might be 
labelled research. A summing up a la W. 
Somerset Maugham would be to say that 
the big name writers do a lot of intensive 
research into their subject matter; and 
other writers don’t do so much. 

This situation was emphasized in the 
selling success of Kathleen Winsor’s “For- 
ever Amber.” One story behind her au- 
thorship of the novel of Jacobean England 
is a story of research. It appears that 
her former husband, Bob Herwig, football 
star at the University of California, had 
a term paper to prepare and was too busy 
to tackle the job. 

So, the story goes, the future author of 
“Forever Amber” shouldered his assign- 
ment. She haunted libraries to gather 
material on 17th Century England. Out 
of this dip into the past grew the inspira- 
tion to write a novel on the period. Out 
of her knowledge gained on how people 
lived and looked in Stuart London grew 
the background of “Forever Amber.” 


moral of the story is simply that 
research, and only research, can pro- 
duce the material to make a fictional 
creation real and authentic. One of the 
most obvious instruments of the leading 
writing craftsmen is the detail to re-create 
the atmosphere and mood and actualities 
of the time and place in which their story 
is laid. 

The amount of research that is invested 
in getting a scenario into shape for shoot- 
ing is a lesson in the importance of that 
Ss work. Details of costume, 

uilding, food, customs, language, atti- 
tudes, ad infinitum are all explored with 


tremendous care. Prominent in the lay- 
out of the major studios is an entire build- 
ing or wing of a building, designated as 
the “Research Department.” 

Yet, with all this care and painstaking 
work, countless “boners” and inaccura- 
cies pop up in movies—as they do in the 
best of books. Ironically we are often 
careless with material with which we are 
most familiar; and likely to be more 
thorough with material with which we 
are not so familiar. 

Not alone the precise detail, but the se- 
lection of detail—just those details that 
will help delineate the character or ad- 
vance the action of the plot—and no 
other details. This indeed is a hallmark 
of the top flight craftsmen in the writing 
business. 


NE of the pet stories of a New York 
editor is about a Los Angeles au- 
thor who sent him a story with an 

actual showfall as the background. Now, 
it was incredible that it ever snowed in 
southern California. The glorious and 
perpetual sunshine of the tropics is a 
positive association in the public’s mind 
with sunny southern California. I hap- 
pened to ask an old-timer if it had ever 
snowed, and he confirmed that about the 
time this author wrote his story there 
had been a real snowfall in Los Angeles. 

The whole point is that, although the 
author was technically accurate, his 
story was incredible. His detail was not 
convincing. The snow was a freak event, 
not a typical situation. Readers could not 
be asked to associate snow with sunny 
southern California. 

So, in conclusion, it might be said that 
research should produce authentic ma- 
terial, essential material, and convincing 
material. 

See you next issue! 





ering that the affair is strictly stag. Yet, 
somehow or other, the young lady al- 
ways gets the story. 


T other times, since the cities in 
which they work are usually 
strange to the all-staters, many 

feature stories turn up which local re- 
porters have walked by for years. 

On one occasion when the staff con- 
vened in Pierre, South Dakota’s capitol 
city, members wormed their way into a 
conference with the governor. Before they 
left the state house, he had disclosed pub- 
lishable items to the querying young- 
sters which local papers and wire serv- 
ices had been trying to get for weeks. 
Needless to say, the high school writers 
made first pages and editorial columns 
throughout the state. 

To bring to an end the staff’s activities, 
the newspaper which they serve during 
convention week comes through with a 
dinner of honor for the cream of South 
Dakota’s high school writers. City ed- 
itors at these dinners have been long in 
praise of the work done by these young 
people, while Sigma Delta Chi has been 
prouder still of the attainments reached 
by all-staters AFTER they leave high 
school. With few exceptions, they have 
continued to be successful in journalism 


or in whatever fields they might finally 
choose. 

These, then, are the major ways in 
which South Dakota State College 
SDX-ers are carrying out their program 
of boosting standards of high school jour- 
nalism in that state. New plans are being 
formulated and old ones revived, but in 
the long run, it all points toward one end 
. . . improving the outlook of journal- 
ism’s future in the midwest and through- 
out the nation by applying the SoDaX 
principle of “catch them young.” 





Edmund C. Hughes (Georgia ’37), gen- 
eral manager of the Brumby Press, Mari- 
etta, Ga., recently addressed students of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Georgia on his 
experience as assistant chief military cen- 
sor with General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters. 





Charles T. Duncan (Minnesota ’36) is 
an assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Nebraska where he recently 
helped reactivate the undergraduate chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. He took his M.A. 
last July at the University of Minnesota 
following release from Naval service. 
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What's for dinner, Duchess? 


Prediction: The wives of 1947 will 
have more fun in the kitchen. 

Previous cooking experience is de- 
sirable, perhaps, but not essential. 
There are so many new easy-to-use 
foods, so many new ways to prepare 
foods, cooking will be a novel and 
exciting adventure. 


Further prediction: Cheese dishes 
will be featured more often on their 
menus. They'll know that cheese 
gives tastiness and variety to meals. 
And cheese, like milk (nature’s most 
nearly perfect food), is rich in pro- 
tein, calcium, phosphorus, in vita- 
mins A and G. 

Yes, we have a personal interest 
in cheese. For Kraft, pioneer in 


cheese-making, is a unit of National 
Dairy. And what we’ve said about 
housewives using more cheese is 
entirely true. 


It’s also true that they’re learn- 
ing more about the whys and 
wherefores of food each year — 
just as the scientists in our labora- 
tories are learning more about 
better ways to process, improve and 
supply it. 

These men are backed by the 
resources of a great organization. 
They explore every field of dairy 
products, discover new ones. And 
the health of America benefits 
constantly by this National Dairy 
research. 





Dedicated to the and 


better understanding of dairy prod- 


wider use 


ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














°Post-war is now... 


Look back through the files of your own paper of two or 
three years ago and notice how often the phrase “post- 
war plans” occurred—“post-war plans” for everything— 


from education to rose gardens. 
Where are those plans now? 


Remember the drastic changes predicted for the dissem- 
ination of news? How the printed page might be replaced 


by television images? 


The predicted “revolution” in news dissemination has not 
materialized. But—a gradual evolution is taking place. 
Newspapers all over the country are reevaluating their 
publishing techniques, constantly improving their meth- 
ods of news-gathering, reproduction, and distribution. 


Today the race is to the swiftest. The newspaperman must 
keep abreast of the times—if he gets behind he can not 
catch up. 


And what better way is there to keep abreast than by 


subscribing to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, the newspaper 


for newspaper people? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















